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Plucked: a history of hair removal, by Rebecca M. Herzig, New York, New York 
University Press, 2015, xi + 287 pp., £19.99/$29.95 (hardback), ISBN-13: 978-1-47984- 
082-3 


Plucked is a cultural history of American hair removal practices and their associated meanings 
from the eighteenth century to the present day. In nine thematic and largely chronological 
chapters, Herzig covers a range of eclectic topics and themes from race relations to consumerism 
to medicine to feminism. From the introduction and acknowledgements we learn that the author 
has faced a good deal of criticism in the selection of her topic. This might serve to explain the 
largely defensive tone of the introduction where she argues resolutely for the importance of 
studying the history of hair removal. Herzig argues that the social distinction between ‘necessary’ 
and ‘superfluous’ hair is quite recent, stemming from the late nineteenth century and, more 
importantly, that ‘hair serves as a tangible medium for communication and challenging social 
boundaries’ (4-5). As such, Herzig’s work follows the established approach of cultural studies 
in taking on a topic that seems banal or ahistorical to show the significant cultural webs that 
form by placing it at the centre of enquiry. 

Plucked is an interesting addition to diverse scholarly conversations that revolve around the 
body. The history covered in the book remains necessarily selective, given the scope of the topic 
and the fact that the nine tightly written chapters amount to fewer than two hundred pages. In 
those pages we learn of some fascinating moments in the history of hair removal. For example, 
Herzig argues that hair removal by indigenous peoples in the eighteenth century was part of 
debates over racial classification that had important ramifications for their political recognition 
and sovereignty. By the first half of the twentieth century, X-rays were used for cosmetic purposes 
for permanent hair removal. Working women of slender means, primary consumers of the X-ray 
service, would sometimes scrimp and save to afford the expensive treatments that promised not 
only smooth skin, but also the potential for social mobility. Scarcely regulated beauty ‘experts’ 
and medical professionals provided the X-ray treatments, with Herzig describing the latter 
as professionals who were ‘squeezed out’ of the regular profession because of their interest 
in X-rays as a means of hair removal (89). Hair was a touch point for professional as well as 
personal conflict. 

Herzig also discusses the origins and practices of the ubiquitous late twentieth-century practice 
of Brazilian waxing, although she notes that the practice should rightly be called American 
waxing given its origins at a particular salon in New York City (a Brazilian wax removes most, if 
not all, of the pubic hair). Herzig traces this practice beyond the salon to the post-Second World 
War cultural and legal softening of restrictions on pornography, the widespread availability of 
commercial wax (a by-product of the petroleum industry), and an increasing intolerance for, 
especially, female body hair that began after the First World War and rapidly increased with 
mid- to late twentieth-century women’s fashion (exemplified by miniskirts and bikinis). 

For scholars familiar with the history of the body or the histories of medicine, consumer 
culture and beauty, much of the material covered here is known territory, with hair removal 
situated as the conduit into established conversations. In places readers might wonder exactly 
how practices of body hair removal connect with other so-called disciplinary practices of the 
body (dieting, fitness or hygiene, for example). A more fulsome perspective on the body may 
have illuminated some of these important connections. It may be that some of the narrow focus 
stems from the reliance on published primary and secondary sources for the book’s evidence. 
In Joan Jacobs Brumberg’s ground-breaking book The Body Project: An Intimate History of 
American Girls (New York, 1997), hair and other elements of girls’ bodies were analysed attuned 
to social factors of race, class, gender and age, and included girls’ voices and perspectives. This 
type of established analysis is missing in Herzig’s book and, as a result, the people who plucked 
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or waxed or shaved remain elusive figures. Further, Herzig’s approach, indebted to cultural 
studies, shares some of the risks common to it. Historians of feminism, for example, might 
take issue with the reduction of second-wave feminism to a common stereotype (not shaving), 
the historical significance of which is never quite fully explained beyond a single reference to a 
three-page article in the premier issue of Ms magazine. What Plucked does best is to synthesize 
the sometimes divergent literatures on colonization, consumer culture, and science and medicine 
to show how hair removal mattered. 

Plucked is an interesting and informative book, and one that will, no doubt, reach a broad 
popular audience. Herzig’s work has an extraordinary range and convincingly shows that hair 
removal is far from a private, innocuous habit but instead is caught up in a wide web of ever- 
changing social relations. 


Jane Nicholas 
St Jerome’s University in the University of Waterloo, Ontario 
@ jane.nicholas@uwaterloo.ca 
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Skiing into Modernity: a cultural and environmental history, by Andrew Denning, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 2015, xiv + 236 pp., £19.95 (paperback), ISBN- 
13: 978-0-52028-428-9 


Skiing into Modernity provides fresh and nuanced insights not only into the history of a particular 
leisure practice, but also highlights the importance of leisure more generally in identity formation. 
The experience of skiing in the Alps and the changing cultural meanings attached to it are the 
subject of this impressive and elegantly written book. 

Although mostly a history of tourism, it traverses the history of sport, environmental history 
and historical geography. Histories of sport and leisure have traditionally been written from 
a relatively narrow, national perspective but this book draws on recent work that ‘entangles’ 
broader cultural and transnational processes. One of its key ideas is how skiing in the Alps was 
crucial to the formation of a Central European identity. 

The book revolves around the notion of ‘Alpine modernism; one that Denning argues was 
(and continues to be) volatile and fluid, especially the relationship between nature and speed. 
He argues that skiing in the Alps ‘was at once reflective of the dynamics and velocity of modern 
times and uniquely suited to counteract the stresses of these very same modern conditions’ (11). 
Skiing, therefore, as an exemplar of modernity was also contradictory. In the early twentieth 
century, its attraction ‘lay in its combination of vigorous activity and appreciation of nature as a 
retreat from modernity. As Denning argues throughout, these contradictions were at the centre 
of skiing’s development. 

Alpine skiing emerged out of a struggle with its Nordic forebear. While Nordic skiing was 
slow and based around work, skiing in the Alps shared cultural similarities with contemporary 
leisure practices. Like hiking and mountaineering, skiing in the Alps demanded courage but, 
at the same time, its characteristics mirrored those of new technological mobilities such as 
cycling, motoring and aviation due to its very modern ability to provide thrills and collapse 
time and space. It was the joint appeal of these qualities that provided the foundation for skiing’s 
popularity and the transformation of the Alpine landscape. Unlike other mobilities, though, the 


